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alien from the ascetic strictness of Presbyterianism. Such a luxu- 
rious tone accords better than asceticism with the spirit of Oriental 
life. And it is high praise for Mr. Prime's volumes to say, that they 
faithfully daguerreotype the common life of Egypt and Palestine, and 
are second in this regard only to the volumes of the " Howadji." Mr. 
Prime writes in a lively style, admirably adapted to the account of 
events and rencontres, and the description of places and persons. He 
is skilful in dialogue, and knows how to set forth a comical or a tragic 
scene in its proper colors. There are many chapters of genuine pathos 
in these volumes, and not a few ludicrous adventures which Hogarth 
could not have improved in picturing. Mr. Prime is more happy in 
his descriptions of real life, however, than in his stories. He sees 
better than he invents. And especially when he undertakes to discuss 
topographical and historical questions is he unsatisfactory. "We learn 
from him nothing of any importance about'the monuments of Egypt, and 
the most valuable, as well as the most entertaining, narrative of what 
he did in the subterranean chambers of that land, is given in his peril- 
ous exploit in the mummy pits of Maabdeh. In the Holy Land, he 
was favored in getting admission to the mosques of Mount Moriah, and 
has given of these a tolerably good description. But his discussion- of 
the question of " the Holy Places," and the strange conclusions to 
which he comes, discredit his ability as a critical observer. He is a 
better judge of scarahcei than investigator of difficult historical problems. 



11. — The New England History, from the Discovery of the Continent 
by the Northmen, A. D. 986, to the Period when the Colonies declared 
their Independence, A. D. 1776. By Chakles W. Elliott. In 
2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner. 1857. 12mo. pp. 
479, 492. 

We opened this work with interest, as we always do a new History 
of New England, especially one so attractive in its mechanical execu- 
tion. We care not how often the story is told, nor how much attention 
is turned to everything that can illustrate it. No historian could have 
a nobler theme. The Puritans ; their exodus from the Old World, and 
the foundation of their state in the New ; their sufferings and unshrink- 
ing endurance ; their deep religious feeling, pervading every act, how- 
ever unimportant ; their efforts for posterity in early establishing means 
of education for all ; their dealings with the Indians, often unjust, unless 
compared with a more modern standard ; their religious delusions ; 
their love of liberty and resistance to tyranny, from the first ; — all those 
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acts by which the destiny of our country was spun, and her character 
moulded, — all their virtues and all their faults, — what a subject for 
delineation ! It has often been attempted, rarely with success. In 
fact, there have been but few really great historians, in any age or 
country. No kind of literary labor requires so nice a balance of rare 
qualities. The historian must not only possess untiring industry ; he 
must be impartial, unbiassed by prejudice or private opinion. He 
should beware of inculcating particular religious or political opinions, 
and coloring the characters of men identified with them, to suit his own 
views. Such a course is unjust to the dead, who, if wronged, can utter 
no remonstrance from the grave ; it is unjust to the living, who, con- 
fiding in the faith of the historian, may rightly complain of being misled. 
Were any writer to avow his purpose to give a one-sided aspect of a 
question, as a Romanist or a Protestant view of the Reformation, we 
could not find fault with him, because his intention is honestly ex- 
pressed, and we can make allowance for the effect of his bias upon 
his narration. Yet it would be sad to have the truth of history so 
travestied as to present all the phases of the kaleidoscope, each author 
arranging the same events to produce the picture of his own thoughts. 
There would then be no appeal to acknowledged authority, as to facts 
bearing upon politics or religion. There would be Democratic and 
Republican, Calvinistic, Arminian, and Universalist histories. History 
must be struck from our public school studies, because, by law, no 
sectarian views can there be inculcated. The ancients worshipped 
one Muse of History ; we should offer sacrifices to a thousand. 

The work before us has decided merits. It is clear and full, with 
nothing of that dryness so characteristic of many historians. The 
author has shown a commendable industry, and brought together much 
valuable information. To the general reader these volumes will prove 
interesting. Many curious facts are narrated, and many curious extracts 
introduced. As a merely literary work it is faulty. But little regard 
has been paid to what constitutes purity of style, and ungrammatical and 
coarse expressions not unfrequently occur. But we think it has faults 
of a graver kind. "While professing to write an impartial history, the 
author has freely introduced his private opinion of views still enter- 
tained by large and respectable bodies of Christians. He discusses the 
theology of the Puritans in a way which must be condemned by those 
who reject, equally with those who receive it. The levity and coarse- 
ness with which he speaks of sentiments dear to many hearts, and of 
those "who inculcated them, will justly forbid the acceptance of the work 
in many quarters where it might otherwise have found favor. 

Equally do we regret the manner in which he has spoken of the 
48* 
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clergy of New England as a class, and of the motives which actuated 
them. If New England can lay any claims on the score of intelligence, 
morality, and love of freedom, she owes her position to these very min- 
isters. They had faults, many faults ; yet no one can read their history 
without feeling that they were influenced, even in their errors, by far 
higher considerations than are imputed to them in this History. Mr. 
Elliott evidently does not comprehend the men nor the age ; does not 
see the mingling of great and glorious ideas, just beginn ng to be de- 
veloped, with the fragments of old falsities, whose roots penetrated far 
back into the ages past, and which, therefore, could not soon, nor easily, 
be eradicated. The great wonder as to the character of the Puritans 
will always be, not that they erred so much, but that they comprehended 
so much truth. We must object, also, to many of Mr. Elliott's extracts, 
as adapted to give a wrong impression of the men and of the times. 
Foolish prayers and narrow views may be found in every age, and yet 
not mark the age. "We would hardiy be willing to have an historian, 
a hundred years hence, judge us by extracts parallel to those here 
given. 



12. — Married or Singh ? By the Author of " Hope Leslie," " Red- 
wood," " Home," etc., etc. In two volumes. New York : Harper 
and Brothers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 261, 284. 

Miss Sedgwick has the rare gift of conveying moral instruction 
without moralizing. Of didacticism in style there is hardly less in the 
most trashy novel of the day than in this, her last tale ; and yet a story 
fraught with ethical lessons so various and so searching has seldom 
come under our cognizance. These lessons, however, are derived, not 
from abnormal personages, created to point a moral, but from the 
natural development and action of very much such characters as we 
are all familiar with. And it is especially in character-painting that 
Miss Sedgwick may be pronounced second to no living author of 
fiction. Her dramatis persona in the volumes before us comprise a 
wonderful diversity of types, none of them abstractions with names, but 
all of them lifelike, — saints, with just those little blemishes that make 
them not altogether angels ; profligates, with just enough of the Divine 
image left to raise them above fiends ; persons odd and grotesque as 
any of Dickens's caricatures, yet with enough of common humanity to 
keep them in gearing with the social machinery of which they form a 
part. In the denouement of the plot, she is only less successful. Two 



